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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS' EXHIBITION. 



HE present exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists shows the results of the new 
liberal policy of the Academy ; the former 
would have been a more interesting display 
if the latter had been a less one. Two or 
three of the most prominent members of the society 
have, this year, sent their best work to the older estab- 
lishment in Twenty-third Street, but enough remains 
to make the show in Yandell's galleries a brilliant one. 

The key-note to the exhibition, and probably the best 
picture in it, is Mr. Thayer's " Angel," hung in the 
centre of the east wall of the gallery. Unlike most of 
the better work of the younger painters, the leaven of 
Paris is not visible in this work at all ; the technical 
ability displayed does not recall the methods of any 
particular school, and the curious and very striking 
purity and earnestness of the face is quite unlike the 
type of angel that the smart Parisians paint. The 
figure is seen at nearly half length, the white drapery is 
tucked in at the waist and hips, and the bare arms are 
slightly spread outward ; the lower part of the great 
white wings are seen, rising perpendicularly behind the 
head with a strip of pale blue sky between them. Mr. 
Thayer has never done better work than this. Mr. Dew- 
ing's " Allegorical Figure " is that of a tall woman or 
spirit, wrapped in a gray-flowered robe very carefully 
painted and standing in a little open green place in front 
of some large-leaved foliage. The air of solemnity and 
mystery that envelops her is perhaps partly due to the 
vagueness with which the face is treated, while the de- 
tail is everywhere else carefully rendered. The place of 
honor in the centre of the west wall of the gallery has 
been given to a large study by George W. Maynard, of 
the genius of Civilization, robed in white and seated on a 
curious and ingenious white carved and canopied throne, 
backed up against a wall. The handsome face looks 
directly out of the canvas, and the left index finger 
points at some appropriate text in the page of the open 
volume that lies on her knees. Mr. Maynard's title for 
his Muse is perhaps as appropriate as any; but his 
allegory is not very clear. Near this hangs another 
attempt to paint a mystery, Mr. Keriyon Cox's "Jacob 
and the Angel," of which the composition has already 
been seen as a wood-cut in the pages of a popular mag- 
azine. The knotted, muscular back of the patriarch has 
been elaborated with great interest by the painter, but 
there is not much suggestion of violent straining in the 
figure, and the angel is as short-nosed and unspiritual a 
being as in the illustration. Mr. Cox is also represented 
by a study of a female figure, his " Indian Summer," of 
which the color is certainly rich and mellow, whatever 
may be thought of the proportions or the attitude of his 
heavy-hipped nymph. Much more interesting is his 
portrait of Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens in his studio, 
modelling with his thumb, at arm's length, a relief in 
plaster, apparently the portrait of a painter. The sculp- 
tor's face seen in profile and in shadow is very well 
rendered. Just beside it, but in the background, Mr. 
Cox has introduced the mystical head of that " Femme 
Inconnue " who, a year or so ago, inspired him to those 
versicles which by some have been considered as his 
best piece of art. 

On this side of the room hang also three or four more 
studies of nudes, the best being Wyatt Eaton's little 
figure of Ariadne sleeping in a dim forest. Mr. Den- 
man and Will H. Low contrive to get a certain charm 
of color and drawing in the bodies and surroundings of 
their figures, but none at all in the heads. Mr. Low's 
bather stands " 'Neath Apple Boughs ;" Mr. Denman's 
maid, seated on a marble terrace, is burning incense in 
honor of Aphrodite. Mr. Low is also represented by a 
large group of the Virgin and Child, intended to be ex- 
ecuted in stained glass ; and Mr. Louis C. Tiffany by 
another important presentation of the Mother of Sor- 
rows, much richer in color, seated before some wonder- 
ing children and offering them funeral wreaths. 

Among the portraits is a very careful, faithful render- 



ing of the engraver J. Cole, violin in hand, by Wyatt 
Eaton ; a much more spirited and broadly treated head 
of himself by Ruger Donohoe ; a vivacious-looking 
young lady in black by Edmund C. Tarbell, and a much 
prettier one by Mr. Sargent, painted at full length, in-, 
geniously draped in a pink dress trimmed with black 
lace and with a long blue cloak trailing over her right 
shoulder. Mr. Chase paints his wife in a dark Japanese 
gown, letting us see over her shoulder the face of her 
little baby, very much like a baby, and he also does a 
full length of Mr. Cheeks in the now familiar Whistlerian 
manner. Mr. Beckwith paints two little girls, orphans, 
standing hand in hand and very much alike ; Mr. Weir's 
portrait of an elderly gentleman has the air of being a 
speaking likeness ; Mr. Dannat's head of a blonde young 
French girl is a strong study, and Colin Campbell 
Cooper, of Philadelphia, sends the head of a lady who 
will presently weep, and in whom the spectator will be 
very much interested. 

One of the most self-assertive of the portraits is that 
of Colonel Vanderbilt Allen, in full uniform, painted by 
his nephew, William S. Allen, who has a mediaeval 
" Vision" and an impressionist " Boulevard" at the 
Academy. Here he has tried his hand at another sub- 
ject, and, having a possible tendency to chalkiness in 
his flesh tones, he has rendered his sitter with great 
spirit and resemblance and with a very judicious treat- 
ment of his difficult costume. A somewhat similar 
method is seen in Mrs. H. Goelet's head of a pale little 
boy — or possibly a girl — in a white blouse, hung in a 
corner ; M. Renouf sends a profile study of the head of a 
peasant girl, seen against a scrap of landscape and sur- 
rounded by a portentous frame and called— entirely 
apropos of nothing— " Spring." Mr. Francis Day im- 
politely presents his sitter as " A Wall Flower," but he 
has given a great air of naturalness and probability to 
her half-length ; Mr. Rice's handsome lady, seated in a 
corner of her divan, is not as interesting as she should 
be, and Mr. Fowler's boy with a violin is one of the 
best things he-has done. 

George Hitchcock's ' Dutch tulip garden, from the 
Salon of last year, is one of the features of the exhibition, 
and a most curious and brilliant example of painting 
difficulties overcome. The long rectangular beds of the 
showy flowers, first red and then white and yellow, 
stretch across the picture in the foreground and middle 
distance in full sunlight, their dazzling expanse inter- 
rupted only by the standing figure of a contemplative 
Dutch maiden, and across the back of the garden, some- 
thing like a scene painter's device, extends a pretty ar- 
rangement of cottages and trees. This difficult subject 
comes together in a surprising harmony, and the at- 
mospheric charm of the picture is one of its most at- 
tractive features. Edward E. Simmons in his " Bay of 
St. Ives, Evening," has also made much out of a difficult 
subject, a long and wide expanse of gray sea water, lit 
only by a little patch of diffused moonlight. The land- 
scapes in the exhibition, with but few exceptions, are 
studies of qualities and tones rather than composi- 
tions, and there are many clever ones, divided neatly 
across the middle by a horizontal line, like Mr. Bruce 
Crane's " Late Afternoon," all below the line being 
rather flat earth and all above sky. There are many 
moonrises and moonlights — Phcebe having lately come 
into favor among these painters, whose sentimentalizing, 
it must be said, is nearly always better than that of the 
figure painters — and most of them are very good. Mr. 
Tryon has an " October Evening" and a " Moonrise in 
November," and a " December in Connecticut," which 
is one of the low-toned symmetrical compositions before 
spoken of ; George H. Bogert has a blue moonlight on 
the banks of the Seine and a much darker one elsewhere, 
in which the twinkling lantern that the shepherd carries 
repeats the high note ; Mr. Coffin has an " Early Moon- 
rise," and Mr. Shurtleff, another. Carleton Wiggins's 
" Early Evening among the Sand Dunes" is one of the 
best of those nocturnes, and Mr. Murphy's " November 
Gloom," though good, is not so good. 

To get back to the figure painters, we find Frank W. 
Benson treating, rather more successfully than usual, 



the old problem of a white dress in shadow with a broad 
stretch of sun-lit lawn for a background; Mr. Brush's 
Indian, this time, stooping stiffly over a woodland pond 
to pluck a water-lily, with a dead swan swung over his 
yellow back for a bit of color ; Henry O. Walker paint- 
ing " Chloe" nude to her waist with considerable skill in 
color and modelling and very little in attitude and ac- 
tion. In fact, all the nude figures in the exhibition are 
clumsy, excepting Mr. Eaton's, and have no touch of 
that light of the imagination that illumines Mr. Thayer s 
angel and Mr. Dewing's allegory. Mr. Curran wisely 
abandons the field of the ideal to others, and attempts to 
paint the next most difficult thing, sunlight — his hand- 
some washmaid, with her basket of linen, is moving in 
a very good counterfeit presentment of this glowing 
splendor. Next to this clever little painting hangs 
another, equally pretty, a piece of midsummer greenery 
in the midst of which the wandering artist has planted 
himself to paint a great scarlet flower that seems to be 
growing there. This is by Frank Russell Green. Mr. 
Chase's " Hide and Seek" is a picture of a dark wood 
floor, none too flat ; in the lower left-hand corner may 
be seen the back and top of the head and shoulders of 
a little girl, and climbing up to the top of the floor, in 
the distance, another little girl, also seen from behind 
and above. But if Mr. Chase's figure subjects sometimes 
smell of affectations his little landscapes do not, but are 
admirably honest and true to nature. One of the best 
pieces of painting in the collection is Horatio Walker's 
" Pig Sty," and there are some very good still-life pieces 
by Alden Weir, Benjamin Foster and others. 

The sculpture exhibits include a frieze of semi-classical 
figures for a fireplace by Daniel C. French ; a plaster 
bust of a little child with '• Serious Thoughts," by his 
quondam clever pupil, F. Edwin Elwell, now one of our 
best sculptors ; a good portrait bust in bronze and a 
weak one in plaster, and a little group in bronze by John 
J. Boyle — a mother with two children in her lap, each of 
them dropping a different way in the heavy slumber of 
dead " Tired Out." 



ART IN BOSTON. 



THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY DESIGN— THE WATER- 
COLOR EXHIBITION. 

At last the design of McKim, Mead & White of your 
city, for the new Public Library of the city of Boston, 
has been shown. I told you in a recent letter of the 
disappointment of the young architects of this city on 
finding that the trustees, who had been with difficulty 
saved from the grasp of a City Hall ring of office- 
holders and jobbers by these young men's vigorous 
efforts in a concerted movement upon the State Leg- 
islature, had immediately turned their backs on their 
deliverers in a body and given an order without compe- 
tition to the New York firm. Of course the young Bos- 
tonians had a superb opportunity to show how disinter- 
ested and purely for the love of art and the honor of 
their native city had been their opposition to the assump- 
tion of the task of building the great library by the city 
architect, whose regular function is the designing of 
engine-houses and park tool-houses and like useful civic 
structures. But they did not avail themselves of this 
opportunity for heroic silence and suffering with entire 
unanimity. Enough of their natural chagrin found vent 
to be remembered now that the design of the New York 
firm is receiving some pointed professional criticism. 

It is not to be denied that at first sight of the design 
the feeling will rise that this building has been built a 
hundred times. It is, in fact, as simple as a Greek temple 
— and as round — though it is Roman rather than Greek. 
A row of lofty and deep-set arched windows rises from 
a massive base, reaching nearly half the whole height 
of the walls. This is in effect an arcade, and it is re- 
peated on all four sides, enclosing an open grassed court. 
The sky-line is straight ; the tiled roof slants at a very 
slight angle and does not break the rectangular effect at 
any point. It is argued that, as the vast building is to 
fill the whole western side of the grand square— or 
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triangle rather — at the apex of which towers the pic- 
turesque pile of Trinity Church, Richardson's chef 
d'oeuvre, with its lofty, square, castellated mass, and is 
flanked on one side by the Art Museum and on the other 
by the high Florentine tower of the new Old South 
Church — the sky line especially, as it will be outlined 
against the sunsets, should have presented something 
comparable in striking effects. It is answered to this 
that the very contrast is effective and restful. This an- 
swer is the key-note of the Whole spirit of the treatment 
of the great problem. Mr. McKim was the head drafts- 
man of Richardson's force while he was at work on 
his Trinity Church design. None of the younger gen- 
eration of architects, however, has shown an equal inde- 
pendence, in his subsequent work, of the overmastering 
influence of Richardson. It almost seems as though 
McKim had resolutely set his face away from the Rich- 
ardsonesque, which has so infected American architec- 
ture. Instead of the sumptuous massiveness of the 
Romanesque, as Richardson called it, McKim gives us 



the use of the building which is seen in the Coliseum ! 
The series, of arches formed by the piers and the deep 
embrasures of the long windows suggests the proces- 
sional pomp of the spans of the Roman aqueducts. So 
we have those two monumental types of classic archi- 
tecture embodied in the new building. The material is 
to be a light yet warm-colored — a sort of parchment 
shade — granite, found in abundance about twenty miles 
away. For the ornamentation of a pile on such a scale 
only sculpture can suffice, and it is probable that Mr. 
St. Gaudens will have a hand in this part of the great 
undertaking. Criticism will have hard work to pick 
flaws in a conception so piously reverent toward the 
inspired models of classic art, so modestly and consci- 
entiously self-restrained in an age of raw presumption, 
and so dignified in reserved strength. One feels instant 
assurance that such work will outlive all criticism and 
wear the same distinguished air ten hundred years 
hence. 

The current Art Club exhibition of water-colors, if 



Mr. Arthur Croft's exhibition of water-colors has con- 
verted most visitors from the rashness of despising the 
solid and painstaking art of English aquarellists. Per- 
haps there is something too much of the grandiose in his 
composition and of the splendid in his color. But there 
are great ability and great knowledge, and the truth of 
the drawing cannot be gainsaid, while the charm and 
decorative effect are so potent that the sales — the test of 
tests, after all — have been large. 

John La Farge reappears here with a collection of his 
water-colors, embracing landscapes done in Japan and 
many studies for his stained-glass pictures. The well- 
known characteristics of his work — superb color effects 
and harmonies, uneven merit of drawing, and depth and 
expressiveness of sentiment — may be studied to great 
advantage in these intimate memoranda and data of 
work, which in many cases is to be seen in its completed 
state elsewhere in this city. 

C. E. L. Green, the landscapist, who has developed 
out of a Lynn shoe manufacturer into an artist of singu- 




"A KERMESSE IN THE MIDDLE AGES." FROM THE PAINTING BY ADRIEN MOREAU, IN" THE RECENT JORDAN L. MOTT COLLECTION. 



the lighter and more classical lines. He will have none 
of the bizarre gables and prankish invention of the 
Queen Anne (so-called) cottage in his serious work. 
His new houses on Commonwealth Avenue are more on 
the order of the conventional elegance of the Colonial 
mansions of the last century. As a matter o( fact, he 
felt too much the solemnity of the great occasion here 
offered to indulge in any feats of- invention or fantasy. 
He religiously refrained from risking this million dollar 
public building on any essay at producing distinctively 
American architecture. He spent seven months of the 
twelve that have elapsed since receiving the commission 
in tearing up what he drew, and ended in November 
last in deciding that the libraries of the Italian capitals, 
that have stood the tests of centuries, were a good enough 
model for America to follow. As well try to invent a 
new shape for a bock instead of the rectangular form 
that the world has settled upon as the best possible. 
The open court within gives the required light and air, 
and for ornamental effect what could equal that beauty 
growing out of the very structure itself, and indicating 



not a brilliant one, is evenly good throughout. The 
New York contingent — F. Hopkinson Smith, H. Fenn, 
the Smillies, Bruce Crane, H. W. Ranger, H. Farrer, 
and J. C. Nicoll — are well represented, and Philadelphia 
is here as well. Yet they do not overshadow the local 
artists' work. It has come to pass that water-color is 
not disdained as the medium for the happiest inspira- 
tions and the cleverest execution that our artists are 
capable of, and a great gain in productivity and variety 
is the result. There is hardly a lame, certainly not a 
bad thing in the whole, and it is difficult, without unfair- 
ness, to specify the best ones. One is particularly im- 
pressed, however, by the purity of flesh tones in the pas- 
tel head of Alfred Ordway ; by the truth of color and 
tender feeling of the marines of Hendricks A. Hal- 
lett ; by the dash and accuracy of the drawings of George 
H. Woodbury, where the bricks and shingles of old 
houses at Newbury port are given each with a single 
stroke of the pencil, and the twigs and boughs of trees 
in the same happy freedom ; and by the delicacy of the 
miniature portraits of William E. Gilman. 



lar depth of true feeling, has just closed a successful ex- 
hibition of recent work, that recalled in many ways the 
sweet and rich old English style on which the modern 
French landscape school founded itself. J. Appleton 
Brown's annual spring exhibition of the freshly green 
and tender side of New England landscape is the event 
in local art. Greta. 



THE NA TIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 



The spring exhibition at the Academy has been hailed 
as a tangible sign of the coming of the Millennium, among 
the painters and sculptors, at least, and as not only the 
best exhibition ever held by that institution, but as one 
of the best displays of its size of American art, the 
average quality being " higher even than often at the 
Salon displays," according to one of the much misin- 
formed " leading journals." The reconciliation between 
the Academy and the " younger men " seems to be almost 
complete, and the result is a great gain every way. The 



